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THE POSITION OF PARLIAMENT 

N a recent speech Mr. Balfour sorrowfully referred to the 
decadence of the authority of the House of Commons. 



I have been interested in its traditions and in its history and I am not 
prepared to admit that all the criticisms that I hear about our deteri- 
oration in manners and the inferiority of our speaking and all the rest 
of it — I am not prepared to admit that these charges are true. But 
I have to admit that we stand less well in the opinion of the public. 
I do not think that a debate in the House of Commons is looked to in 
all parts of the Kingdom and abroad and among our fellow subjects 
across the seas with the same respect or interest or attention as it was 
when I was a younger politician. If that be so, it is a great tragedy. 

The character of English politics is unmistakably changing. 
The struggle is now largely one of class interests. Each of the 
great political parties has already assumed a distinctive repre- 
sentative character. The Conservative party of today is repre- 
sentative of the landed and financial interests ; the Liberal party, 
of the respectable middle classes; the Labor party, of the 
strong, well-organized trade unions ; and the Social Democratic 
party, of the landless, unorganized proletariat. In the House 
of Commons, the man of business is aspiring to the r61e of the 
man of ideas. The appointment of Bonar Law to the place of 
Mr. Balfour marks the change in character of the Tory party. 
The so-called administrative expert is claiming the honor of the 
prophet and statesman. Political opportunism is the order of the 
day. Debates in the House of Commons are chiefly concerned 
with matters of practical politics and not with principles. The 
economic materialism of the nineteenth century has placed its 
stamp upon the character and legislation of Parliament. 

The failure of Parliament to command the traditional respect 
of the nation at this critical juncture has not been due to any 
falling-off in the character of English statesmen, to material 
changes in the personnel of the House, to deterioration in the 
quality of parliamentary debate or to a lack of patriotic zeal on 
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the part of the members. Probably at no time in its history 
has there been found an abler group of statesmen or a more 
high-minded body of legislators than are today to be seen in 
the halls at St. Stephens. And it may safely be affirmed that 
the members of the House of Commons of the last few years 
have surpassed all their predecessors in the unselfish purpose 
and conscientious zeal with which they have carried on their 
deliberations. Parliament has indeed lived up to its reputation 
as the greatest deliberative assembly of the world. Yet it has 
lost some of its hold on the popular imagination. In politics 
as in religion, faith has given place to doubt. 

The British Parliament is passing through an experience 
which has been common to all legislative bodies — the experi- 
ence of disappointment on the part of the general public. The 
democracy of the world has been keenly disappointed at the 
slowness of social progress. In some countries, particularly 
the United States, the new democracy has lost faith in repre- 
sentative institutions and calls for the adoption of a more direct 
system of popular administration. The same spirit of disaffec- 
tion has been reflected in England. Among the more intelli- 
gent members of the community this feeling has found expres- 
sion in an attitude of scientific scepticism toward all institutions, 
whether social, religious or political. The spirit of discontent 
has spread to the general public. To the man of action, the 
debates of Parliament seem long and meaningless. The struggle 
of parties presents itself in the light of a selfish struggle for 
office. Changes of government apparently effect little or no 
improvement in the lot of the luckless workingman. It is little 
wonder under these circumstances that grave doubts have arisen 
as to the value of political action and the utility of political in- 
stitutions. The political authority of king and Parliament are 
still unchallenged, but in the minds of many British subjects 
there is a deep-seated mistrust of the whole system of gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover, there are particular circumstances which have 
affected the reputation of Parliament. Probably the most im- 
portant of these, as has been pointed out by Sydney Low, is 
the growing influence of the cabinet over the House of Com- 
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mons. In almost all countries the executive has been gaining 
in power at the expense of the legislature ; but this tendency 
has been most manifest in England owing to the intimate rela- 
tion, or rather inter-relation, of the two departments of govern- 
ment. The long ascendancy of the Conservative party from 
1874 to 1905 greatly contributed to the authority of the execu- 
tive. The Tory party in the House meekly followed their 
party leaders. The House of Lords perfunctorily registered 
the decisions of the cabinet. The opposition was too much 
distracted by internal divisions over Home Rule and foreign 
and colonial policies to offer effectual resistance to the superior 
authority of the cabinet. The leaders of the Conservative 
party most skilfully diverted the attention of the country from 
domestic problems to foreign relations. And in the field of 
foreign politics the executive was most independent. 

The advent of the Liberal party to power seemed to promise 
better days for the House of Commons. Foreign affairs imme- 
diately fell into the background and domestic questions came 
to the front. Parliament was in its own element again. The 
Liberal government at once proceeded to bring forward an 
extensive program of social legislation in which a majority of 
the members of the House were most vitally interested. But 
circumstances combined to defeat the prospect of a parliament- 
ary restoration. At first the majority of the government was 
so overwhelming that the opposition could utter but a feeble 
protest against the headlong policy of the executive. The folly 
of the House of Lords in throwing out a whole series of gov- 
ernmental measures strengthened the hands of the cabinet. 
The rejection of the budget was a colossal blunder. It chal- 
lenged the authority of the House of Commons over the public 
purse. The House was eager to resent the insult. Instead of 
standing out against the encroaching power of the executive it 
fiercely threw itself into a struggle with the upper chamber for 
the vindication of its immemorial rights. The passing of the 
Parliament Act marked the complete humiliation of the House 
of Lords. The Commons had won a splendid triumph over 
their ancient enemies ; but the spoils of battle were carried off 
by the cabinet. The practical establishment of a single-cham- 
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ber legislature in place of the old bicameral system was the 
least significant result of the struggle of the two Houses. More 
important was the final transfer of the balance of power from 
the legislature to the executive. 

But it would be a mistake to believe that the cabinet has be- 
come the arbitrary master of the House. The executive has 
undoubtedly grown in strength. But this growth does not mean 
the development of an independent power outside of and be- 
yond the range of legislative control. It is, on the contrary, 
the direct outgrowth of the confidential relations of the cabinet 
and lower chamber. Every extension of the royal prerogative 
has increased the authority of the House of Commons over the 
executive. The cabinet is strong or weak according to its 
standing in the House. If it can gain the confidence of the 
House, it can count upon a fairly secure tenure of office. But, 
if, on the other hand, the supporters of the government be weak 
or distracted, the position of the ministry will be precarious in- 
deed, as Mr. Balfour can well testify. In truth, the executive 
has grown in power as it has become more truly representative 
of the Commons. 

The ascendancy of the cabinet has been built upon the two- 
party system. The Birmingham caucus destroyed the individ- 
ualism of the Manchester school and set up in its place a strong 
party machine. The Conservative party was compelled to fol- 
low suit. Members were returned to Parliament as straight 
party men and were expected to vote accordingly. On reach- 
ing the House, they were marshalled into opposing camps under 
the immediate oversight and direction of the drill-masters of 
the House, the party whips ; and the latter took good care to 
see that their recruits did not get out of hand and slip away too 
frequently into the wrong lobby. 

But a reorganization of the old party system is now taking 
place. A spirit of independence has appeared both inside and 
outside the strict party lines. The new social and economic 
issues have set men to thinking for themselves. The historic 
division of public opinion into two party camps is passing away. 
The advent of the Labor group is only one of the many signs 
of the approaching disintegration of the House. Within the 
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ranks of the Liberal and Unionist parties the widest differences 
of opinion have arisen on most important questions of policy. 
The present government is supported by an unnatural alliance 
of Liberals, Laborites and Nationalists. The Liberal party 
itself is held together only by the statesmanship of the premier 
and the broadest spirit of comprehension among the members. 
The Radicals feel much more at home with the Labor members 
than with the old Whigs. The " Little Englanders " and Im- 
perialists are in continuous warfare over matters of foreign and 
imperial policy. On matters of naval and military policy, they 
are as far apart as the poles. The Unionist party is just as 
hopelessly divided on questions of fiscal and social reform. A 
mutinous spirit has already appeared in the ranks of the party 
and the recent change of leaders has served only to intensify 
the differences of the members on the fiscal question. The 
Labor party is likewise torn by internal dissensions. The old 
trades-unionists are suspicious of their aggressive Socialist 
friends. The Social Democratic group has cut itself off from 
all association with the other branches of the Socialist party. 
The workers are at war with the intellectuals, while the mod- 
erates find themselves in much closer sympathy with their 
radical allies than with their revolutionary brethren. There 
has been dissension in the Irish party. In this case, unfortu- 
nately, personal jealousies among the prominent members have 
perhaps had as much to do with the dissension as have ques- 
tions of parliamentary tactics or more fundamental matters of 
policy. 

In the House and throughout the country, the old party sys- 
tem still continues in name and organization ; but it has broken 
down in fact. The social question has supplanted all the old 
political issues in general public interest. And on many phases 
of this great question, the members of the respective parties are 
hopelessly at variance. The division in the ranks of the cabinet 
and among the opposition leaders over the question of woman 
suffrage throws a clear light upon the demoralization of the old 
political parties. The House of Commons is gradually break- 
ing up into a number of more or less allied groups. The con- 
fusion and complexity of public opinion is reflecting itself in 
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the House. Only the outstanding ability of the cabinet and 
the intensity of recent political battles have prevented the Com- 
mons from degenerating into a factional assembly like some of 
the continental legislatures. 

The gradual disintegration of the House cannot fail to have 
a most far-reaching effect upon the character of the cabinet and 
its relation to the House. The system of responsible govern- 
ment has grown up under the two-party system. It presup- 
poses the existence of a strong political organization from 
which the cabinet will be chosen and on which it will rely for 
support ; and it further assumes the existence of a fairly unified 
opposition, the leaders of which can be called upon to take over 
the responsibilities of office in case of the defeat of the govern- 
ment. The absence of these conditions has brought great dis- 
credit upon the principle of ministerial responsibility in several 
European states, as also in some of the British colonies. The 
experience of the Australian colonies clearly exemplifies the 
impotence and instability of governments in the face of a fac- 
tional chamber. The appearance of a strong third party or of 
numerous independent groups will restore to the House a large 
measure of its former independence. The individual members 
will come to the front; they will count for more in public 
affairs. But the advantage will be dearly purchased, if chaos 
and disorganization are to be the price of freedom. 

The deliberative character of the House of Commons has 
also suffered from the congestion of parliamentary business. 
When the Liberal party came into power there was a long 
arrear of social legislation to make up. The Radical and Labor 
members vied with one another in their zeal for reform. The 
various factions of the Coalition clamored for priority of place 
for their favorite measures. Outside the House the rank and 
file of the party demanded the speedy realization of the hetero- 
geneous pledges of the party program. In order to satisfy 
these demands the government was obliged to present an all- 
embracing program of legislation. There was only one way of 
getting this mass of legislation through the House and that was 
by the severest restrictions on the freedom of debate. Every 
device of parliamentary procedure — the closure, guillotine, kan- 
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garoo — was resorted to in order to force the government meas- 
ures through according to schedule. The opposition protested 
violently, but in vain. The government succeeded in passing 
its legislation, but at the expense of the reputation of Parlia- 
ment as a free deliberative assembly. The effect of this drastic 
procedure, as Lord Robert Cecil truly said, was to destroy the 
reality and sincerity of debate. 

The situation has been made even worse by the Parliament 
Act. Under the terms of this Act, a public bill must be passed 
by the House of Commons at three successive sessions in order 
to overcome the opposition of the House of Lords. As the 
government is anxious to carry through its program, it intro- 
duces as many of its important measures as possible during the 
first two sessions of Parliament. To postpone their introduc- 
tion might be to hand them over to the tender mercies of a hos- 
tile upper chamber. The inevitable result is a tremendous con- 
gestion of business at the opening of Parliament. The House 
is immediately confronted with the consideration of a half dozen 
measures of first-rate importance, any one of which might well 
engage its attention for a whole session. As the success of the 
government depends upon its legislative output, the House is 
driven with breakneck speed through the complicated details of 
a mass of legislation. The quality and form of the legislation 
of Parliament have necessarily suffered. Some of the bills are 
very imperfectly drafted at the time of their introduction and 
there is little opportunity for whipping them into shape during 
the committee stage of the House. Under the pressure of the 
closure, section after section is adopted without explanation or 
pretense of discussion. The steam roller has become the most 
effective instrument of legislation. 

Under this system, the opposition is engaged in a hopeless 
battle against the decrees of Father Time. When the fatal 
moment arrives, debate is automatically closed and the House 
passes on to the next matter in hand. The supporters of the 
government who desire the amendment of a bill are almost as 
helpless as their opponents on the other side of the House. 
Parliament is converted into a huge automatic machine for reg- 
istering the decision of the cabinet. And the nation is forced 
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to fall back upon the good faith of the government as the surest 
guarantee for honest legislation. 

The strenuousness of party warfare during the early sessions 
of Parliament produces a necessary reaction during the remainder 
of the term. The closing sessions of the House are largely de- 
voted to the reconsideration of bills which the upper house has 
rejected. This is a most listless and dispiriting performance. 
Debate is largely perfunctory. The House of Commons loses 
interest in its own proceedings. And as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out in a recent address, " Directly the House of Commons 
ceases to be interested in itself, no human being is going to be 
interested in it." This is indeed the greatest tragedy that can 
befall a legislative body. It is the beginning of the end of 
parliamentary government. 

Another section of the Parliament Act intensifies the evils of 
ill-digested legislation. To come within the provisions of the 
Act a bill must retain practically the same form from its initia- 
tion until its final passage, save in so far as the House of Com- 
mons may agree to amendments of the upper chamber. Prior 
to the passage of the Parliament Act, disputes between the two 
houses in regard to legislation were usually settled by a reason- 
able adjustment of the conflicting claims of both parties. But 
today there is little room for a tactful compromise when the 
Liberal party is in power. The measures of the government 
are sent up to the House of Lords in practically final form with 
an express view of their adoption under the terms of the Par- 
liament Act. The members of the Commons may be deeply 
dissatisfied with a bill as it has left the House, they may be 
strongly desirous of reaching a settlement with the upper cham- 
ber in respect to some of the points at issue, but they cannot 
subsequently amend the bill in any important particular with- 
out endangering the very existence of the government and de- 
feating the bill itself. The only privilege which is reserved to 
the House is that of suggesting to the Lords the alterations 
which the House will be prepared to accept. Such a procedure 
places a serious limitation upon the freedom of the House. 

At first glance it might seem as though this would not be the 
case. It would be natural to assume that the right of sugges- 
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tion would be equivalent in practice to the power of amend- 
ment. And such it might be and doubtless would be, in fact, 
if the opposition would agree to accept the principles of the 
bill in controversy, and would join with the government in the 
task of improving its form or substance. The Australian Senate 
has made a very extensive use of its constitutional right to sug- 
gest amendments to money bills. It has converted the right of 
suggestion into the most effective power of amendment. And 
such, it is safe to say, will be the probable result in England if 
the Conservative party on coming into office, should leave the 
Parliament Act on the statute book. But, as it is today, the 
uncompromising attitude of the House of Lords, and of the 
opposition in the House of Commons, effectually defeats any 
attempts on the part of supporters of the government to sug- 
gest modifications of a bill. For all practical purposes, the 
Liberal members of the House are reduced to the necessity of 
either accepting or rejecting the bill as it was first passed by the 
Commons. Unless the leaders of the government and oppo- 
sition manifest a more conciliatory spirit towards one another 
and a broader liberality towards the House itself, the right even 
of suggestion may be lost. 

But it is not the opposition only which has suffered from the 
repressive rules of the House. Private members have been 
subjected to equally rigorous treatment. Notwithstanding the 
increasing length of the sessions, the government finds it neces- 
sary to monopolize a continually longer portion of the time of 
the House. The private member is being gradually excluded 
from the field of legislation. He still retains his r61e as an in- 
dependent law-maker; but his initiation of bills is largely de- 
pendent upon the good fortune of the ballot. He is indeed 
thrice blessed if the government should consent to take up his 
bill or lend to it special facilities. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he must struggle along with his bill or bills the best way 
he can during the fag end of the sessions. But the chances are 
against him unless there is a strong sentiment in the House back 
of the measure. In any case there is little opportunity for the 
average private member to win legislative distinction. 

In short, the congestion of legislation in the House has 
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afforded the cabinet the best opportunity of asserting its polit- 
ical authority over the individual members of the Commons and 
the House as a whole. The power of the cabinet, like that 
formerly enjoyed by the American Speaker, has developed out 
of the necessity of giving direction and leadership to the zeal- 
ous and often misdirected energy of the House. The House 
of Commons is so overwhelmed by the mass of proposed legis- 
lation that, but for the intervention of the cabinet, it would fall 
into a state of chronic anarchy. The cabinet is the great self- 
constituted committee on committees of the House. It de- 
termines what legislation it will itself introduce, what public or 
private bills it will accept or promote, what measures must be 
defeated and how the time and labors of the House shall be 
allotted. In a word, it assumes control over the whole process 
of legislation. The unitary character of the English constitu- 
tion and the multiplicity of the legislative functions of Parlia- 
ment have rendered this result almost inevitable. Parliament 
has been called upon to act as an imperial, national and local 
legislative body, to regulate affairs of the highest international 
importance, and at the same time to supervise the pettiest 
details of municipal legislation. The burden placed upon it has 
been greater than it could bear. Yet with a blind self-confi- 
dence it has clung to its legislative supremacy in the face of its 
growing incapacity and the strong demands from many parts of 
the British dominions for a larger measure of local self-govern- 
ment. The legislative ambitions of the House may prove its 
own undoing. 

But notwithstanding all these evidences of parliamentary 
weakness and incapacity, it is very doubtful if the House of 
Commons has ever wielded a more powerful influence over the 
course of legislation than during the past six years. The gov- 
ernment has drawn a large part of its inspiration from the 
tremendous reformatory zeal of its followers in the Commons. 
It could not help but lead the way when its supporters de- 
manded an assault upon the ramparts of the enemy. The 
Liberal party has caught something of the enthusiasm of the 
revolutionary armies of France. To the energy of the rank and 
file of the Radical members of the House, as much as to the 
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statesmanship of the cabinet, is due the wonderful succession of 
victories which the government has won in Parliament and 
throughout the constituencies. 

But not only has the House of Commons succeeded in direct- 
ing the legislative policy of the government, but it has been 
almost equally successful in placing its own imprimatur upon 
much of the legislation presented to it. In spite of repressive 
tactics, the measures of the government have been subjected to 
a critical analysis from friend as well as foe. Practically every 
important bill has been materially modified during its passage 
through the House. Some of these measures have been largely 
recast by the time they have reached the Lords. Time after 
time, the cabinet has been compelled by its Radical supporters 
to back down on some important clause of a bill, as for ex- 
ample, in respect to the immunity of trades unions from suit, 
and the endowments of the Anglican Church in Wales. In the 
case of the National Insurance Act, the government found it 
necessary to redraft entire sections of the bill so as to render it 
acceptable to the House. The Labor party in particular has 
been a thorn in the flesh of the government. It has been an 
unsparing critic of the social legislation of the executive. It 
has wrung from the ministry concession after concession until it 
has appeared at times as though the Labor, rather than the Lib- 
eral party, were in power. The government has consulted with 
the Nationalist leaders upon every important section of the 
Home Rule Bill, and now it finds itself under the necessity of 
materially modifying some of the most important features of 
that bill. In fact, the independent attitude of the Radical, 
Labor and Nationalist groups has been the most important 
factor in the course of legislation in the House. 

But it is not only on the floor of the House that the influence 
of the back benchers has been felt. In the party caucus their 
power has been even more in evidence. Here the private mem- 
bers have felt free to express their opinions freely without fear 
of embarrassing the government. The ministry has also learned 
to fear the small informal gatherings of its independent friends 
and allies in the House for the purpose of discussing some 
matter of ministerial policy or tactics. A deputation to the 
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government has been the usual result. At one time it is the 
Land Reformers, at another the Peace Advocates, at still an- 
other, the Woman Suffragists. And the government has gen- 
erally found it expedient to make its peace with the protestants 
for fear of stirring up more serious trouble on the floor of the 
House. Whenever the cabinet has ventured to disregard the 
representations of its candid friends, it has met with defeat or 
humiliation. The government has learned its lesson. It is now 
careful to consult in advance the various minor groups upon 
which it depends for support. The services of the party whips 
have been in constant demand as mediators between the gov- 
ernment and its more independent supporters. The cabinet 
has earnestly striven to keep in touch with the divergent opin- 
ions of its friends in the House. It may have seemed at times, 
when the guillotine was in operation, that the will of the cabinet 
was supreme in the House, but on closer examination it will be 
found that that will was supreme only when, and so far as, it re- 
flected the already ascertained views of the rank and file of the 
supporters of the government in the House. The private mem- 
ber, it is true, no longer occupies the center of the stage; he 
plays but a minor rdle in the supporting company; he may not 
even have a speaking part. But behind the scenes he often 
exercises a powerful influence upon the measures and policy of 
the government. Upon his loyal support and discriminating 
criticism depends to a large extent the success of the govern- 
ment or opposition. 

But it is only too manifest that there must be some material 
modification in the rules of the House, if private members are 
to preserve the right of promoting public legislation. The 
government has already seriously encroached upon the three 
sacred days reserved in part to private members. The Friday 
afternoons have proved altogether insufficient to make up the 
arrears of legislation. The House will almost certainly be 
forced in the not distant future either to place still further re- 
strictions upon freedom of debate, or as seems more likely, to 
develop the committee system upon a much larger scale as 
in the United States. But either or both of these remedies will 
not permanently cope with the congestion of legislation. A 
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quiet Conservative administration may afford temporary relief. 
But in such a case the difficulty will recur in a more acute 
form. The problem is not so much one of parliamentary pro- 
cedure as of constitutional organization. Some day or other, 
as a means of self-preservation, Parliament will be obliged to 
accept the principle of federation or devolution. 

The relation of the House of Commons to the cabinet in 
matters of administration has also undergone considerable mod- 
ification in the last few years. In a recent injudicious speech, 
Mr. Bonar Law declared that " the government had not only 
destroyed the second chamber and ruined the House of Com- 
mons, but in my belief they are endangering the monarchy of 
the country." Without in any way accepting the alarming 
declaration of the Conservative leader, it must be admitted that 
the king has not succeeded in preserving the same freedom and 
independence of judgment in political matters that the repre- 
sentatives of the Crown have in the self-governing colonies. 
Today it is assumed almost as a matter of course that the king 
will follow the advice of his ministry. It is the knowledge of 
this well understood principle which adversely affects the inde- 
pendence of the Commons. According to the theory of re- 
sponsible government, the House is able at any time to turn an 
unpopular ministry out of office. But in practice the political 
situation is reversed, for the ministry can turn the refractory 
members of the House out upon their constituencies. The 
cabinet knows its powers and does not scruple to play upon the 
fears of the House. The hint of a dissolution is usually suffi- 
cient to restore the authority of the government over its recal- 
citrant followers. The fears of the members, however, will be 
greatly lessened by the adoption of the proposed Election 
Reform Bill, by which the general expenses of elections will be 
borne by the state instead of by the candidates as at present. 
No other measure will contribute more to the restoration of the 
independence of the members of the House than this simple 
and equitable proposal. It will be their charter of freedom. 

An even more important factor in developing the authority 
of the cabinet is the growing intimacy of its relations to the 
general public. The reputation of a public man is still made to 
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a large extent in Parliament, but the leaders of the government 
and opposition alike no longer think of confining their efforts to 
the floor of the House. They prefer to carry the struggle out 
onto the hustings where they can get closer to the heart of the 
nation. Many important declarations of party policy are no 
longer reserved for first consideration in the House of Com- 
mons. The recent important pronunciamentos of Mr. Balfour 
on the question of the referendum, of Bonar Law on prefer- 
ential trade and of Lloyd George on land reform were made at 
public meetings and were intended primarily for public opinion. 
The members of the party in the House of Commons were 
neither informed nor consulted in advance in regard to the 
matter. There is indeed a strong temptation for the party 
leaders to overlook the claims of Parliament and to carry the 
issue directly to the electorate. The leaders of the respective 
parties are already fairly well informed as to the opinion of the 
House of Commons on all general matters of administration 
and legislation and they are in a position to count upon the 
loyal support of their friends. The mind of the House of 
Commons is already made up ; it is the country at large which 
requires to be convinced of the expediency of the policy of the 
government or opposition. As the electorate will determine 
the issue in the end, it seems the part of wisdom for the states- 
men of the day to take the country into their confidence at the 
earliest possible moment. Such an appeal is a subtle form of 
electoral flattery. This policy, however, is sometimes liable to 
land a rash party leader in a most embarrassing position, as Mr. 
Bonar Law had occasion to learn as the result of a recent un- 
pleasant experience with the members of his own party in the 
House. The House of Commons is not yet ready to forego its 
authority or to permit its opinions to be flouted by any party 
leader. Even the slightest appearance of disrespect on the part 
of a member of the cabinet is sure to be visited with swift and 
condign punishment. 

But there is another and even more intimate way in which 
the cabinet comes into relation to the public, to the exclusion 
of the House of Commons, and that is through the daily work 
of administration. The heads of the various departments are 
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continually coming in contact with the municipal authorities 
and business interests of the country. The attitude of the ad- 
ministration in respect to the interpretation and enforcement of 
the law is often more important than the enactment of the law 
itself. As the problem of government becomes more intricate 
and legislation more complex, a larger measure of discretionary 
authority must necessarily be entrusted to the advisers of the 
Crown. The ordinance-making power of the Crown is rapidly 
expanding in order to meet changing conditions. The execu- 
tive is interesting itself in almost every phase of social and 
economic life. If there is a serious strike in any part of the 
country, the cabinet is expected to intervene; if there is in- 
dustrial depression, the cabinet is called upon to start public 
works ; if there is an influx of diseased animals or undesirable 
citizens, the cabinet is importuned to ward off the threatening 
danger. The country is becoming accustomed to the idea of 
looking to the government as an earthly providence, a universal 
dispenser of worldly favors. The marked increase in the num- 
ber of officials which has followed in the wake of the socialistic 
movement has likewise added to the influence of the govern- 
ment over the members of the House and the supporters of the 
party throughout the country. Whatever patronage there is to 
distribute is lodged in the hands of the government and not of 
the representatives of the local constituencies. 

Moreover, the House of Commons finds itself so burdened with 
the plethora of legislation that it has little time to devote to the 
important constitutional function of supervising the conduct of 
administration. That such has been the case is made all too 
evident by the investigation of several administrative depart- 
ments by select committees during the past few years. Some 
of the departments, more particularly the Department of War, 
have shown a tendency at times to regard themselves as more 
or less free from popular control. In fact, throughout the 
whole of the administration there has been growing up a 
bureaucratic spirit of independence and a feeling of resentment 
against general criticism on the floor of the House. 

The weakness of the House of Commons in relation to the 
executive comes out most clearly in international matters. In 
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the past, the House has had no effective means of controlling 
the foreign policy of the Crown. It was forced to content it- 
self with such information as the executive might graciously 
afford to it; and much of the information thus rendered was a 
matter of general notoriety out-of-doors. Many of the Radical 
members of the House of Commons have long chafed at the 
humiliating position of the House in foreign affairs. On several 
occasions resolutions have been presented to the House with a 
view of pulling the Foreign Office down from its high estate. 
But the executive has always successfully resisted these at- 
tempted encroachments on the royal prerogative. The House 
of Commons has respected the traditions of the past. It has 
not been sure of the wisdom of its own pretensions and has 
hesitated to bring the controversy to a decisive issue. 

But within the last few years there has been a distinct revi- 
val of the authority of the Commons over the general conduct 
of administration. Several of the departments of state have 
been recently subjected to the severest test of parliamentary 
criticism. The lord high chancellor has been called to ac- 
count for the distribution of patronage ; the Home Office has 
been worried by the friends of the suffragettes in the House ; 
the War Office and Admiralty have been under fire on account 
of an alleged lack of preparedness for a national emergency, 
and the Colonial Office has been harried by the complaints of 
the discordant races of the British empire. Even the traditional 
immunity of the Foreign Office has not saved that department 
from being dragged into the political arena. Sir Edward Grey 
has been beset on every side by the attacks of his Radical friends. 
Parliament has demanded and in many cases has secured expla- 
nations and confidential documents from the Foreign Office. 
In reply to a recent question in regard to the military obligations 
of the country, the prime minister associated Parliament with 
the government in the decision of the question of war and peace. 
This is probably the first occasion in English history in which 
the executive has admitted that the House of Commons was 
entitled to a voice in the determination of matters of foreign 
policy. This precedent is of the highest political and constitu- 
tional importance in view of the changing temper of the House 
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in respect to foreign relations. The Radical and Labor groups 
in the House are deeply dissatisfied with the standpat policy of 
the Foreign Office. They repudiate the time-honored doctrine 
of the continuity of foreign policy. In particular, they demand 
a more progressive peaceful policy, the abrogation of all en- 
tangling alliances, a diminution of the burden of naval and 
military expenditures and a more sympathetic attitude towards 
democratic movements in foreign states. With the develop- 
ment of this sentiment, questions of foreign policy are almost 
certain to become as vital an issue between the two great polit- 
ical parties as domestic questions are at present. When that 
day comes, as it will in the near future, the House of Commons 
will demand and secure the same control over the Foreign 
Office that it now possesses over the Home or Treasury Depart- 
ments. 

The surveillance of the House has gone even further than a 
critical examination into the general policy of certain of the 
state departments. The House has appointed a special com- 
mittee to investigate the personal character and business inter- 
ests of certain members of the cabinet whose integrity was called 
in question in the public press. The Marconi committee has 
proven the effectiveness of the inquisitorial powers of the House. 
The unpleasant experience of Lloyd George and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs has been a valuable lesson to all officers of state. Par- 
liament has been equally jealous of its own reputation. Sir 
Stuart Samuel was forced to resign on account of the dealings 
of his firm with the India office. The grant of peerages and 
other public honors to wealthy supporters of the government 
has been severely censured. Even the decisions of the judiciary 
in election cases has come under review. The intervention of 
the House in matters of public administration has indeed been 
fitful but it has certainly been effective in the majority of cases. 

The weakness of the House of Commons comes out most 
clearly, perhaps, in respect to colonial relations. The House 
has practically ceased to be a legislative body for the self-gov- 
erning colonies. Only when the latter themselves initiate the 
proposed legislation and request the assistance of Parliament in 
enacting it, does Parliament venture to legislate on colonial 
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matters. But in all such cases Parliament acts, not as a free 
deliberative assembly, but rather as a body of instructed dele- 
gates, the temporary agents of the colonial government. No 
matter how strongly the House may object to the proposed 
legislation, it does not dare, as is well illustrated in the discus- 
sion of the Australian and South African constitutions, to modi- 
fy the proposed legislation or to substitute its will for the 
deliberate judgment of the colonists on any material point. Its 
function is merely that of formal ratification. The parliament 
at Westminster still retains in theory its legislative supremacy 
over the whole empire, but its political sovereignty is a thing of 
the past. 

The position of the executive in respect to colonial affairs is 
fundamentally different. The colonies are ready to submit to 
the supremacy of the Crown, although denying the supremacy 
of Parliament. The authorities at Downing Street maintain the 
closest and most intimate relations with the governments of the 
dominions. The latter are consulted not only in respect to 
domestic affairs, but also upon all imperial matters which may 
in any way concern one or all of them. They have been called 
to the councils of the mother country. An imperial organiza- 
tion has been gradually evolved to give effect to the changing 
character of the British executive. The Colonial Conference 
has become a sort of advisory council to the king. True, it has 
neither legislative nor executive functions of its own, but it 
endeavors by its discussions and resolutions to direct the con- 
duct of the British administration. A Committee of Imperial 
Defense has been created to cooperate with the colonies in 
working out a uniform scheme of defence for the whole empire. 
The Dominion governments have been expressly invited to 
appoint one or more representatives to attend the meetings of 
this committee, "when questions of naval and military defence 
affecting the over-seas dominions are under consideration." In 
a recent dispatch, the secretary of state for the colonies de- 
clared that there would be no objection " to the governments 
of the dominions being given at once a larger share in the 
executive direction in matters of defence and in personal con- 
sultation with individual British ministers." 
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In short, while the parliament at Westminster has remained 
a purely national assembly, the executive has been transformed 
from a British into an imperial body. As a result of this 
transformation, the House of Commons has lost a measure of 
its control over the policy of the executive, especially in respect 
to the army, navy and foreign affairs. Theoretically, the prin- 
ciple of ministerial responsibility has been carefully preserved 
in the recent imperial reorganization, but practically it has been 
gravely affected by the presence of non-responsible colonial 
ministers in the advisory councils of the administration. The 
representatives of the over-seas dominions cannot be called to 
account, save by their respective colonial legislatures; yet their 
advice may have influenced not only the Committee of Defence 
and the colonial and foreign offices, but, through these bodies, 
may have even determined the deliberations of the cabinet 
itself. And the imperialization of the executive is not yet 
ended. Only the other day, Bonar Law advanced the proposal 
that the fiscal policy of England should be considered by an 
imperial conference before being laid before the country. It is 
little wonder that the Conservative members of the House rose 
up in arms against the proposed transfer of the immemorial 
rights of the Commons over taxation to a non-representative 
but pretentious imperial conference. In truth the House of 
Commons was threatened with the loss, not only of its most 
treasured prerogative, but even of its national character. 

The marvelous development of the self-governing colonies 
has tended likewise to dwarf the preeminence of Parliament. 
The governments of the dominions are already claiming an 
equality of legal status and political influence with the home 
Parliament. In the determination of great imperial issues, the 
deliberations of the parliaments at Ottawa, Melbourne and Cape 
Town are scarcely less momentous than are those of the parlia- 
ment at Westminster. The empire has become a federation of 
free autonomous states. Matters of imperial policy are no 
longer discussed at London alone ; they are passed upon by the 
legislatures of all the self-governing colonies. The House of 
Commons is today only the first and foremost of a group of 
free and independent parliaments. And the mother of parlia- 
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ments, it must be confessed, is destined soon to lose her 
primacy and give way to the rising ascendency of her ambitious 
daughters. The premiers of the dominions have already as- 
sumed the r61e of imperial statesmen. To Sir Wilfred Laurier 
belongs the honor of introducing the policy of preferential 
trade, to Sir Alfred Deakin and Sir Joseph Ward is due the 
credit of forcing the question of imperial reorganization upon 
the attention of the British government, while Mr. Borden has 
taken the lead in the campaign for an imperial navy. The 
colonial parliaments have been quick to respond to the spirit of 
imperial cooperation. Although strongly nationalistic in feel- 
ing, they have led the way in the new imperial movement. 
Meanwhile, the parliament at Westminster has remained to a 
large extent a passive spectator of events. It has not been 
able either to direct or control the course of imperial politics. 
It has lagged in the rear of the procession. 

The indifference or preoccupation of the House of Commons 
has cost that body much prestige in the colonies and has not 
enhanced its reputation at home. Colonial feeling, in truth, is 
as much incensed at the appearance of neglect on the part of 
the British parliament as it is indignant at the suggestion of 
interference in colonial affairs. The dominions at present are 
in the self-conscious, possibly somewhat bumptious stage of 
their existence. The mature self-possession of the British 
parliament irritates their vanity ; it seems to betoken a sense of 
superiority or a feeling of selfish indifference. They are quick 
to accuse the House of Commons of narrow-minded provincial- 
ism. But the taunt of "little Englander" does not proceed 
from the colonists alone. There is a growing body of English 
imperialists who are deeply dissatisfied with the insular attitude 
of the British parliament and demand that it shall throw off its 
provincialism and take unto itself a truly imperial character. 

There is little doubt that some such transformation must take 
place, if the House of Commons is to retain its primacy in the 
empire. It is folly to expect that the colonial dominions will 
much longer recognize the supremacy of the British parlia- 
ment. They may before many years equal the mother country 
in wealth and population. When that day comes they will as- 
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suredly demand a status of complete independence or an equal 
share in the government of the empire. Parliament must soon 
make a choice as to whether it will remain a national or become 
a true federal assembly. If it desires to play the commanding 
part in imperial politics that it has in English history, it must 
adapt itself to the changing order of events. Upon the solu- 
tion of the federal problem depends to a large extent the future 
of Parliament and the empire. 

Perhaps the most striking manifestation of the disability of 
the Commons is to be found in its loss of control over the ex- 
ecutive in the matter of the budget. It would almost seem as 
though the House had forgotten its early history, or that 
Samson-like, it had grown so self-confident as to be unmindful 
of the source of its strength. The congestion of business in 
the House has seriously impaired the financial power of the 
Commons. The granting of supply has afforded the only satis- 
factory opportunity for a systematic survey of the work of the 
various departments. By the standing orders of the House, 
debate is now automatically closed on the last day but one 
alloted to supply, and the chairman proceeds to put the ques- 
tion on all the votes outstanding in committee. Under the 
operation of this rule, as has been pointed out by a recent 
writer, the amount of supply granted without debate has in- 
creased during the last eleven years from four to sixty-seven 
million pounds. This is indeed a most dangerous and alarming 
tendency which, unless checked, will render the executive 
largely independent of the financial control of the House. 

The House has been somewhat more successful in maintain- 
ing its control over public expenditure. The controller and 
auditor-general, who is directly responsible to the House, ex- 
amines and reports upon the accounts of the several depart- 
ments. These reports are referred to the Committee of Public 
Accounts, among whose members will be found some of the 
keenest financial critics of the government. This committee in 
turn examines the accounts with the greatest care and reports 
its findings back to the House. The committee under the lead- 
ership of Gibson Bowles was very effective in checking the 
tendency of some of the departments to overrun their accounts. 
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Thanks to his vigorous agitation for a stricter supervision of 
the public purse, the Committee on National Expenditure 
brought in a proposal that the House should set aside at least 
one day for the discussion of the report of the Committee on 
Public Accounts. Some such reform was indeed most urgently 
required. But unfortunately the House has been too much con- 
cerned with purely political questions to take much interest in 
matters of financial administration, and the subject has been 
permitted to drop for the present. 

The essentially partisan character of recent legislation has 
likewise seriously reacted on the authority of Parliament. 
Until the nineteenth century, the common law was the funda- 
mental basis of the law of England. It represented the in- 
herited legal traditions of the nation as interpreted by the 
courts. In theory at least, the courts merely sanctioned the 
accepted usages of the people. But in recent years, Parliament 
has overwhelmed the body of the common law by the multi- 
plicity of its enactments. Now the legislation of Parliament is 
to a large degree party legislation ; it is not the expression of 
the consensus of public opinion, but of the will of a majority 
in the House of Commons — a majority that has often forced its 
measures through in face of the bitter opposition of a powerful 
minority within and without the House. In many cases, as for 
example in respect to the Education bills, Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and Home Rule, the measures of the government have 
flouted the deepest social and religious convictions of a large 
part of the nation. To this minority, Parliament has seemed 
the worst of modern tyrants. In place of a general body of 
law based presumably upon the consent of the governed, there 
has been set up a system of class legislation supported and 
enforced by a partisan majority. The individualism of the 
nation has risen up against this new form of coercion. Parti- 
sanship has gone too far, and there are already evidences of a 
reaction. Moderate men are seeking for a compromise. They 
are appealing to the government to call a conference for the 
peaceful adjustment of the questions at issue. They are de- 
manding a rational settlement of the Home Rule question in 
place of party polemics and threatening ultimatums. Such a 
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settlement, it would seem, is the surest way of restoring respect 
for law and the authority of Parliament. 

The disorganization of parties in the House of Commons has 
likewise exposed the character of Parliament to serious imputa- 
tions. The attitude of the several jealous factions towards one 
another and their relations to the government have often ap- 
peared in the light of the shady operations of rival concession 
hunters. The various groups have seemingly been willing to 
sell their support for a valuable consideration, and apparently 
the government has not hesitated to accept the conditions of 
the offer. To the average Conservative elector, the legislation 
of Parliament has represented merely the deals and concessions 
by which the government has retained the votes of its dis- 
cordant supporters. Some of the worst features of log-rolling 
have been in evidence. A vote for Home Rule has been ex- 
changed for one for Welsh Disestablishment and the latter in 
turn for one for Scotch temperance legislation, and so on. To 
many an anxious citizen, factionalism rather than principle has 
appeared to reign supreme. Parliament has suffered from the 
odium which almost inevitably attaches to a coalition govern- 
ment. And, unfortunately, a change of government would 
effect little improvement ; for the Conservative party has been 
also discredited by its .successive struggles and compromises 
over the question of tariff reform. 

The subtle influence of the money power in Parliament has 
also aroused the suspicion of the public as to the fidelity and 
independence of some of its servants. The costliness and com- 
plexity of modern politics have led to the creation of powerful 
party organizations. The working efficiency of the party 
machines depends to a large extent upon the condition of the 
war chests; and the sources of the party funds are carefully 
kept from public view. Many contributions are undoubtedly 
prompted by a genuine zeal for the public service ; but some, 
it is to be feared, are influenced even more by considerations 
of personal preferment or financial interest. In any case, the 
financial backers of the government are often the real power 
behind the throne. They are the invisible government. A 
seat in the House of Commons, an appointment to the imperial 
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service, a baronetcy or a peerage are the customary rewards 
for generous assistance to the party exchequer. It may, and 
does sometimes happen, that an important measure has had its 
origin or inspiration in these powerful influences close behind 
the party organizers. The recent Marconi revelations have 
brought close home to the public the temptations of political 
life. The financial interests are continually pressing upon the 
government their claims for fiscal or contractual privileges at 
home and for special protection for their investments abroad. 
And these special claims will usually be found masquerading 
under the guise of patriotism. The public are by no means 
sure that Parliament is free from the operations of these malign 
influences. Many of the members of both houses are closely 
identified, in a social or business way, with the financial inter- 
ests; and however honest the motives or pure the patriotism of 
these members may be, their views on public policies cannot 
help but be colored by these associations. This is perhaps the 
greatest, because the most insidious danger to which Parliament 
is exposed. 

Another factor which has contributed not a little to the loss 
of influence by the House of Commons has been the rapid 
growth of competing legislative bodies in the great industrial 
cities of the land. Problems of local government attract almost 
as much public attention as questions of national or foreign poli- 
tics. The opportunity for distinction and for high public service 
in municipal politics is scarcely less than on the floor of the 
House of Commons. The administration of the affairs of Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow is almost as difficult and complex a 
problem as the government of England itself. It is a task to 
command the highest order of statesmanship. These local gov- 
ernments, by reason of the fact that they come in such close 
touch with the daily lives of the public, cannot fail to deflect 
much of the attention of the people. The ordinary citizen is 
more concerned with the problems of water, gas, housing, or 
tramways, than he is with the Persian question or the status of 
Kaffirs in South Africa. The continued extension of the power 
of self-government must increase the influence and authority 
of the local councils. These councils will still continue to ex- 
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ercise their powers in legal subordination to Parliament, but in 
course of time, from the very necessity of the case, they are 
certain to become great self-governing communities with home- 
rule charters. 

The growth of the new internationalism has likewise mate- 
rially modified the national status of Parliament. The silent 
working of powerful social and economic forces has joined the 
civilized states together into a loose world-federation. The 
practical cosmopolitanism of this generation has found expres- 
sion in a whole series of international unions, both public and 
private. From the very force of circumstances, England has 
been drawn into the new world-movement. The new cosmo- 
politanism has especially appealed to the humanitarian concept- 
ions of the Radical party. The Conservative party, on the 
other hand, has been much more critical as to the effect of the 
movement upon the national sovereignty of England. But 
whether for good or evil, the government of England has found 
it expedient to be represented at the various world conferences 
and to take a prominent part in the proceedings. On almost 
every international administrative bureau or commission will be 
found one or more British officials. England has become but 
a single state in the great world Staatenstaat. The parliament 
of Westminster finds itself merely one of the legislative units 
in a world federation. It still retains its legal political sover- 
eignty within the British dominion, but it acknowledges the su- 
perior moral authority of an international congress or commis- 
sion. In many matters, it acts as a local legislative agent for 
the circle of nations. From time to time it refuses to carry out 
the decision of some international conference, as in the recent 
case of the London Naval Conference, but as a general rule, it 
faithfully registers the decisions of the associated governments. 

The new internationalism has already impaired the national 
independence of Parliament. A whole series of subjects which 
were formerly reserved for the exclusive jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment are now referred to the determination of an international 
congress or tribunal. The economic relations of states are be- 
ing rapidly internationalized. The postal and telegraphic ser- 
vices have passed under international control. Uniform police, 
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labor and sanitary legislation has been adopted by various 
countries. The Brussels Sugar Convention pointed the way to 
an international tariff. The British Parliament woke up with 
surprise one morning to find that it was threatened with the 
loss of its control over the fiscal policy of the nation. The 
London Naval Conference gave it another rude shock. Parlia- 
ment has at last begun to realize that its freedom of action 
must henceforth be conditioned by the general conventions of 
the civilized world. 

The supremacy of the House of Commons has been equally 
affected by the growth of powerful social and economic organ- 
izations at home, which compete with Parliament in public in- 
terest and influence. Modern society has become so complex 
that it is now impossible to express all activity in terms of par- 
liamentary life. Religious, educational, financial, industrial and 
social organizations of all kinds play a most important part in 
the lives of the general body of citizens. Many of these great 
interests are developing a power and organization which can 
challenge, if not defy, the authority of the legislature. The re- 
sults of a Lombard Street Conference, a trades-union congress, 
or an ecclesiastical assembly, are often more important than a 
session of parliament. The trades unions, in fact, have set up 
a great representative assembly of their own which legislates as 
freely and authoritatively for its members as Parliament does 
for the nation at large. A tightening of the money market or 
a decision to strike may paralyze the social and economic life 
of the country. Yet Parliament can do little to relieve the 
situation. A group of refractory physicians, militant church- 
men, neurotic suffragettes or belligerent Orangemen may drive 
the House of Commons to distraction and yet escape with im- 
munity. In fact the whole doctrine of parliamentary supremacy 
has broken down in practice. Instead of exhibiting a splendid 
Olympic omnipotence before the people of England, the House 
of Commons sometimes presents a humiliating spectacle of 
human weakness and incompetency. 

It is difficult indeed for Parliament to hold the attention of 
the public at all times in the face of manifold distractions on 
every side. The public press is quick to minister to every new 
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desire on the part of the public. The daily proceedings of 
Parliament seem dull and commonplace alongside of the latest 
novelty or sensation of the day. The piquant item of news will 
always attract more attention at the moment than the more 
serious problems of church or state. It is not surprising that 
the debates of the House will often be found tucked away in an 
inconspicuous corner of the evening paper. It is only when 
the personal element comes into play, when there is an incident 
in the House, a scandal, a cabinet crisis or a general election, 
that the attention of the public is focussed on public affairs. 

But the House of Commons has itself to blame for a con- 
siderable measure of its present unpopularity. The halls at 
Westminster have recently been the scene of the most dis- 
orderly proceedings, which even the authority of the speaker 
was unable to suppress. Not a few of the elect gentlemen of 
England have behaved in a manner which would have disgraced 
a mob in Billingsgate. The general public regarded this ex- 
hibition with mingled feelings of astonishment and disgust. 
The country was accustomed to periodic Irish outbursts. But 
here was something different, a malevolent conspiracy which 
affected the honor and dignity of the whole nation. It reflected 
upon the national capacity for self-government. The members 
of the House were soon made to realize that the country at 
large was jealous of the reputation of Parliament and deeply 
resented the shame which had been inflicted upon it. The 
House repented, but the nation has not yet forgotten the day 
of its humiliation. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that these dis- 
creditable scenes are an evidence of the deterioration of Parlia- 
ment. They may, on the contrary, be more properly con- 
sidered as an evidence of its increasing authority. Heretofore 
all important constitutional changes have been brought about as 
a result of external pressure, amounting in some cases to revo- 
lutionary violence. Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights were 
won by force of arms and not by parliamentary process. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 was the product of popular agitation rather 
than of parliamentary deliberation. Parliament merely regis- 
tered the decision of the general public. The Budget and the 
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Veto mark the triumph of an equally important revolutionary 
movement. But this revolution has been essentially parlia- 
mentary in character. It was parliamentary in origin, parlia- 
mentary in activity, and parliamentary in fruition. Notwith- 
standing the passionate appeals which were made to the 
electorate, there was throughout the country a singular mod- 
eration of public opinion. Not that the public were disinter- 
ested, but that the great majority of citizens preferred to allow 
the House of Commons to fight the question out. The sporadic 
outbursts of the die-hards were the only manifestations of a 
revolutionary spirit. The constitutional ascendancy of the 
House of Commons was never more clearly revealed. 

The proposed reformation of the House of Lords will un- 
doubtedly have an important effect upon Parliament. The 
hereditary character of the upper house has been a constant 
source of weakness, especially in the minds of the democratic 
members of the community. The Parliament Act has made 
matters worse by reducing the upper chamber to impotence. 
It has cost the Lords the respect and confidence of their friends 
in the Conservative party. Without honor among either friends 
or foes, the upper chamber has almost ceased to maintain its 
self-respect. The entire, or even partial democratization of the 
Lords, as has been proposed, cannot fail to restore some of its 
lost prestige, even though it cannot revive its former influence 
in matters of state. Such a policy would command the support 
of a large proportion of the Liberal party. The establishment 
of an effective upper chamber would win the approval of the 
Conservative party. A majority of the nation undoubtedly 
prefer a bicameral organization of the legislature. England 
has not yet been converted to the Labor platform of a single 
all-powerful chamber. A popular but conservative upper 
house would add to the authority of Parliament throughout the 
country. It would subject the policy of the government to a 
second and perhaps more impartial analysis. It would ward off 
the danger of the despotism of an undisciplined democracy. It 
would quiet the fear of hasty legislation and afford the country 
at large a further opportunity of examining into the merits of 
the government's policy and measures. 
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In a recent address, Mr. Balfour warned the House of Com- 
mons of the disastrous results which would ensue from the 
democratization of the upper chamber. The application of the 
representative principle to the upper house would, in his judg- 
ment, lead to a revival of the authority of that body at the ex- 
pense of the Commons. As a true representative body, the 
reconstructed House of Lords would claim and justly claim 
equality of rights with the popular chamber. The superior 
dignity and prestige of the upper house would, he contended, 
enhance its reputation above that of the House of Commons, 
and draw away from the latter many of its ablest and most dis- 
tinguished men. 

But the fears of Mr. Balfour appear to be greatly exaggerated. 
It is exceedingly doubtful if the Commons would surrender 
even to an elective upper house the special legislative powers 
they have gained under the Parliament Act. The upper cham- 
ber can scarcely hope to reestablish its legal equality with the 
House. Political equality is even more out of the question. 
The House of Commons would never agree to forego its exclu- 
sive control over the conduct of the administration. And so 
long as the House maintains its organic relation to the cabinet 
under the system of responsible government, so long will its 
political and constitutional ascendency be assured. In the face 
of this cardinal principle, an elective upper house would be al- 
most as powerless as the existing hereditary chamber. The 
experience of the Australian Senate supports this conclusion. 
The framers of the Australian constitution expressly provided 
for a popularly elected upper house, with a view to making it 
an effective counterpoise to the national house of representatives. 
But their plan came to naught. The principle of ministerial 
responsibility was too strong for the Senate. Today the Com- 
monwealth government recognizes the supremacy of the national 
chamber only. The Senate has become a mere debating soci- 
ety. It is difficult to see how the outcome could be otherwise 
in England. The cabinet system is fatal to a bicameral legis- 
lature. Whatever the mode of selection or however able its 
personnel, the upper chamber will continue to play but a sub- 
ordinate position in political life so long as the principle of the 
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responsibility of the ministry to the House of Commons en- 
dures. 

We may conclude, then, that the political condition of Eng- 
land is not as serious as has been represented by some timid 
alarmists. Parliament has indeed fallen upon evil days. It has 
suffered in reputation and prestige. But it has not lost its 
character or its ideals. The House of Lords has indeed been 
abased, but the Commons have escaped from the hands of the 
spoiler. In a recent speech Mr. Asquith emphatically declared 
that the alleged " decadence of the House in authority and 
dignity was a pure fiction." The statement of the premier is 
undoubtedly too favorable, but it is nearer the truth than the 
sorrowful conclusion of his philosophic opponent, Mr. Balfour. 
The House is now under fire but it is standing the ordeal well. 
It is lacking neither in courage nor in statesmanship. And in 
the end these high qualities will serve to reestablish the old re- 
lation of mutual good-faith and confidence between Parliament 
and people, which has been the glory of the English constitution. 

CD. Allin. 

University of Minnesota. 



